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who had been having a glass of wine in his company
left the room, EitzGerald said, with an air of great
disgust, "Did you notice how he took up his glass'? I
am sure he likes it. Bah!"

At the same time he was full, in certain moods, of
geniality and kindness. He loved to provide expensive
and even elaborate entertainments for his fisherman
friends. He was whimsically generous with his money;
he would advance loans in cases which he thought to
be deserving, and refuse to be repaid. At the same
time he was not popular in the neighbourhood; he was
thought highly eccentric, and the words " dotty " and
"soft" were freely applied to him by the country-
people. He was aware of this himself, and often con-
soled himself by saying frankly that all FitzGeralds
were mad.

The truth is, that though a man of great intellectual
power, much nobleness and tenderness of character, he
was not cast quite enough in the ordinary mould for
his own convenience. He just did not possess the
ordinary hold on the conventional methods and usages
of life which is accepted as the test of the capacity for
simple citizenship. Many people are fond of their own
habits and their own ways. But when this tendency
is pursued so far that a man constantly deviates in
small points from the habits of ordinary people, he is
bound to acquire a reputation for eccentricity which
vitiates his influence and causes him to be regarded
with a certain compassionate contempt. We who
have the opportunity of looking deeper may resolutely
disregard this in the light of his high achievements and
his great friendships. But the fact remains that this
uncertainty, this fitfulness, this helplessness, as he
Mmself called it, was a sign of weakness rather than of
strength. When an acquaintanceto be undue;u
